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By MERLE MILLER 

A T 73, ALGER HISS, while not quite 
the star of the college lecture cir- 
cuit, is receiving stanHino 



_ vc uacu, ne says in 

his continuing fight for vindication) 
after telling students who were not 
born at the time that he was the victim 
of a black period of American history 
of Richard M. Nixon (and after Water- 
gate who wants to doubt that?) and as- 
sorted other scoundrels, including a 
man named (although he used several 
other names at one time or another) 
Whittaker Chambers, who was then a 
senior editor at Time magazine and 
who said that he and Alger had been 
Communists and spies together. 

At first Alger said that he had never 
laid eyes on the man; then he admitted 
that, yes, he had had a brief encounter 
with him although he had called him- 
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close, and “Crosley” turned out to be a 
deadbeat with bad teeth. What might 
be called the dental scene in this book 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
is alone worth the price of admission.’ 
Yes, Alger guessed that the “George 
Crosleys” had from time to time stayed 
in the Hiss apartment, and yes, he and 
his wife Priscilla had sublet an apart- 
ment to the “Crosleys” in 1935, al- 
though previously he had denied ’see- 
ing “Crosley” after 1934. And, yes, out 
of the goodness of Alger’s heart, they 
had at the time of the subletting 
thrown in an old Ford. And no oni 
could have been more surprised than 
■Algeh when it was discovered that the 
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.Ford ended up in the hands of a Com-. 
's munist functionary. 

Clearly somebody was lying. 

I must begin this review of Allen 
Weinstein’s superb and detailed book 
y saying that I went to the second 
Hiss perjury trial in November 1949 (at 
~ .. eght members of the jury had 
believed him guilty and four had not) 
e convinced as most good, liberals were 
- then and some still are that Alger was 
1 innocent. Had I not myself seen Cham- 
t bers lurking around the halls of Time 
) during my brief tenure there? He was 
: a , fat - untid y man, and I. knew from 

i friends on the staff that he changed a 
lot of copy from foreign correspon- 
dents on the grounds that it wasn’t 
anti-Communist enough. 

Alger— well, he wasn’t really, but he 
looked and acted as if he were a true 
patrician, clean, with what aopeared 
to be a perfect set of teeth, and it was 
impossible to imagine him lurking 
By January 1950-1 didn’t miss a day 
of the trial — I agreed with the jury 
Alger had lied. I wrote the whole thing 
up for The New Republic saying just 
that, although adding that it was likely 
that Alger was one of those young 
idealists who in the 1930s agreed with 
that great muckraking journalist Lin- 
coln Steffens that the Soviet Union 
represented "the future, and it 
works.” ’ 

I did not then address myself to the 

ZT a ° ! J hy so hi ^minded , 

young man should a decade later lie a 
he that later helped Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy s most preposterous charges 
seem possible. To many Americans if 
an impeccable young man who had 
wff,\ Se , Cretary t0 Justice Oliver Wen- 
Holmes and an impressive public 
servant in several responsible govern- 
ment jobs— the last in the State Be- 

Wbo was thea P r «i- 

dent of the Carnegie Endowment, if he 
nad been a Communist spy, then 
maybe ole Joe was right in saying that 

manv T re ™ or 180 or however 
many it was Communists in the De- 
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< Continued on page ES) 
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